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These  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Whitney  were  besought  for  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  many  months  ago, 
and  now  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Journal  and  an  address  at 
the  dinner  with  which  his  associates  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  commemorated  the 
completion  of  his  forty  years  of  service. 
They  have  the  charming  touch  which  de- 
lighted the  world  when  DuMaurier  wrought 
into  his  novels  the  reminiscences  of  his  own 
early  life,  and  will  make  the  many  who  know 
him  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
the  better  acquainted  with  the  charm  of  man- 
tier,  the  delight  in  life,  the  friendliness  with 
all  things  that  have  made  Mr.  Whitney  one 
of  the  most  beloved  among  librarians.  He 
was  born  to  be  a  book  lover  and  a  librarian, 
and  he  first  found  his  vocation  in  that  student 
library,  now  memorable  in  library  annals, 
because  there  Edmands  and  Poole  as  well 
as  Whitney  came  to  their  life  calling.  The 
associate  of  Winsor  in  the  second  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  organizing  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Library  journal  at  its  start  and 
long  the  contributor  of  a  special  department 
in  its  pages,  at  last  the  honored  chief  of 
the  library  in  which  his  life  work  had  been 
done,  and  now  indeed  librarian  emeritus 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name, — his  record  is  one  of 
which  any  profession  may  be  proud.  It  is 
gratifying  that  this  word  of  appreciation  may 
be  said  of  him  and  to  him  while  he  is  with 
us,  as  all  hope  he  may  be  for  many  fruitful 
years  to  come —  instead  of  after  he  has  passed 
ad  majores. 
Library  journal  Editorial,  December,  1909. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    OLD   LIBRARIAN. 

By  James  L.  Whitney^  Chief  Deparlinent  of   Statistics   and   Manuscripts,   Boston   Public 

Library. 

1    celebrate    mvself. — Walt   Whitman. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  recall  incidents  in  my 
life  that  may  interest  my  younger  friends. 
This  I  almost  hesitate  to  do,  lest  they  may 
seem  apocryphal,  so  pleasant  have  the  lines 
fallen  unto  me,  and  so  goodly  has  been  my 
heritage. 

At  Home. 

I  fancy  that  at  the  beginning  some  fairy 
may  have  offered  me  the  choice  between  great 
power  and  station  and  the  privilege  of  living 
always  among  books,  and  that  I,  like  the 
good  child  in  the  fairy  tale,  chose  the  latter.* 

That  all  this  might  come  to  pass,  to  an  older 
brother  had  been  given  a  longing  for  books, 
with  means  ample  for  its  satisfaction,  thanks 
to  the  great  generosity  of  his  father,  so  that, 
through  school  and  college  and  years  of  study 
abroad,  he  had  been  a  diligent  collector,  until 
his  return  home.  Called  away  for  years  as 
the  head  of  geological  surveys  his  books  were 
left  behind,  in  cases  without  keys,  for  the 
use  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Think  what 
that  meant :  at  a  time  when  town  libraries 
and  collectors  were  hardly  known  hereabouts. 
Through  all  of  my  youth  these  books  were  my 
companions,  and  now,  as  I  write  these  lines, 
after  sixty  years,  they  still  look  down  upon 
me  with  their  old  friendliness.  There  was 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  Flaxman's  illustrations ; 
this  I  read  over  and  over  again,  and  there, 
too,  were  Goethe  with  Kaulbach's  designs,  and 
fine  editions  of  Herodotus  and  Horace. 
Happy  the  youth  who  knows  the  Odes  of 
Horace  by  heart,  and  has  the  editions  of 
Milman  and  King,  with  their  illustrations 
from  antique  gems;  happier  still  if  he  has 
a  teacher  who  loves  the  classics.  He  will 
go  on  his  way  uplifted,  even  if  indififerent 
to  the  slant  of  accents.  This  knowledge  will 
come  later  when  all  his  enthusiasm  may  be 
chilled  by  what  we  regarded  as  a  slavish 
subjection  to  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  the 

*This   thought    I    borrow    from   Andrew    Lang: 
One  gift  the  fairies  gave  me;  three 
They   commonly   bestowed   of   yore; 
The  love  of  books,  the   golden   key 
That   opens  the  enchanted   door. 


grammars.  Here  were  the  classics  of  all 
nations,  and  here  the  work  of  the  great 
French  designers  and  caricaturists,  "Gavar- 
ni"  and  "Grandville,"  whose  delicate  wit 
and  graceful  designs  were  a  safeguard 
against  the  coarser  illustrations  of  the  time. 
To  them  and  to  "Hood's  Own"  and  the 
"Biglow  Papers,"  just  then  issued,  my  sense 
of  humor  is  largely  due.  The  book  most 
used  by  me  was  the  first  edition  of  Charles 
ICnight's  "Pictorial  Shak.^pere,"  with  its  in- 
teresting woodcuts.  At  our  school  Macbeth 
was  acted ;  how  proud  I  was  to  show  the 
boys  my  fine  edition,  in  contrast  with  their 
paper-covered  stage  copies.  Being  "Third 
Witch"  I  felt  the  need  of  the  best  text,  for 
one  cannot  begin  too  early  or  in  too  humble 
a  way  to  be  a  critic  of  Shakespeare.*  The 
part  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  taken  by  a  boy 
who  became  in  time  a  distinguished  poet  — 
a  graceful  figure,  clad  in  velvet,  who  won- 
derfully impressed  us  by  the  fine  rendering 
of  the  part. 

The  Three  Witches,  uneasy  at  returning 
to  the  humdrum  of  daily  lessons,  formed  a 
company  of  negro  minstrels,  two  being  "end- 
men"  and  the  third  a  player  on  the  banjo 
and  "interlocutor."  This  combination, 
known  as  the  "Nonotuck  Minstrels,"  was 
famous  locally,  but,  as  it  interfered  with 
our  studies,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  parents 
it  was  given  up.  Years  passed,  however,  be- 
fore I  lost  the  ambition  to  become  the  fun- 
niest "Endman"  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  looked  with  fas- 
cination on  the  bright*  colored  posters  of  a 
minstrel  show. 


■*"Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed, 
Thrice,  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd." 
said  the  Second  Witch.  The  question  has  been 
asked.  Did  the  hedge-pig  whine  four  times  or  once? 
The  stage  edition  might  take  no  interest  in  this  im- 
portant question.  Curious  to  see  what  might  have 
been  its  views  I  turned  to  the  nearest  stage  copy  at 
hand,  to  find  that  this  and  other  scenes  are  omitted! 
Te  move  the  bones  of  Shakespeare  is  not  the  only 
way  to  invite  his  curse.  Might  not  this  be  what 
he  meant;  a  warning  against  those  who  should 
"monkey"  with  his  text,  or  reduce  him  to  a  "cipher.'" 


\ 


At  School. 

After  the  home  life  came  the  boarding 
school,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Amherst,  so 
called  as  being  on  a  hilltop,  with  an  outlook 
over  forests  and  valleys  to  the  mountains. 
Here,  through  the  summer  days  our  school 
hours  were  spent  in  a  grove  of  chestnut 
trees,  our  recitation  room  the  bole  of  a  pros- 
trate tree.  After  the  lessons  we  sought  out 
our  ovens,  dug  in  the  hillside,  to  roast  our 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  cook  our  fish  and 
frogs'  legs.  Our  teachers  were  bright  young 
men  from  the  college  who  joined  us  in  our 
sports  and  gave  us  access  to  the  College 
Library.  Life  here  was  very  simple,  as  was 
meet  in  a  school  where  tuition  and  board 
were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
a  year.* 

Pets  we  all  had :  birds,  flying  squirrels 
and  rabbits ;  and  some  of  us  made  collec- 
tions of  specimens  in  natural  history.  My 
own  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  some  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  in  number,  I  have 
now,  in  the  rough  box  whittled  out  for  it. 
I  do  not  miss  many  of  them  now,  except 
a  few  hawks'  eggs.  These  were  my  spe- 
cial pride,  gathered  as  they  had  been  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Toby  by  a  farmer's  boy. 
After  a  time  the  colors  rubbed  oflf,  and  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  only  ducks'  eggs, 
"painted  by  hand."  I  sought  out  the  young 
artist,  without  success.  As  he  was  nearly 
twice  my  size  it  was  perhaps  well  for  me 
that  I  did  not  find  him.  How  terrible  to 
a  boy  is  the  first  revelation  that  the  world 
is  not  all  that  it  has  seemed  to  his  pure 
eyes ! 

We  had  a  currency  of  our  own — small,  tin 
discs,  marked  by  letters,  to  indicate  their 
comparative   value,   and   given   as   a   reward 


*The  cost  of  schooling  in  those  days  seems  almost 
incredible.  My  earliest  school  bill  reads,  "For 
tuition  of  Master  James  seven  weeks,  $1.75."  All 
I  remember  about  this  school  is  that  on  the  way  there 
daily  I  hid  my  shoes  and  stockings  under  a  bridge, 
to  resume  them  on  my  way  home.  For  wholesorne 
influences,  it  was  placed  next  to  the  county  jail. 
Our  swimming  place  was  in  the  Licking  River,  close 
by,  so-called,  my  brother  said,  who  was  at  school 
on  its  banks,  because  it  was  fed  by  the  tears  of  pun- 
ished boys.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever 
whipped  in  school.  The  master  once  sent  me  to  cut 
j  a  stick  to  punish  another  boy,  when,  not  quite  satis- 
j  fied  with  my  job,  I  started  for  home.  I  think  that 
my  mother  approved  of  me  for  so  doing.  Speaking 
of  the  Licking  River  reminds  me  that  it  was  in  the 
thickets  along  its  course  that  the  boys  of  our  school 
as  "Huron  Indians"  with  tomahawks,  and  faces 
stained  with  elderberry  juice,  met  the  wily  "Iro- 
quois"   of    another   school    in    deadly   combat. 


for  good  behavior  and  recitations.*  When 
a  sufficient  number  had  been  accumulated 
\vc  exchanged  them  with  the  teacher  for 
books.  The  first  book  I  carried  home  was 
"Oliver  Twist."  As  my  father  opened  its 
leaves  to  the  pictures  of  Fagan  and  Sikes, 
he  did  not  seem  enthusiastic,  and  said  he 
would  send  me  some  of  the  stories  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  books  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  to  his  children. 

David  Copperfield  was  coming  out  just 
then,  in  parts.  How  eagerly  we  watched 
for  the  new  chapters  from  week  to  week. 
My  father,  having  read  one  number,  did  not 
object  to  my  company  to  the  finish. 

But  those  idyllic  days  were  too  beautiful 
to  last,  and,  a  private  school  having  been 
opened  in  Northampton,  I  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  classical  scholar  already 
alluded  to.     Here  there  was  one  drawback. 

Diego  de  Torres,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
scholar,  said  that  after  he  had  been  five 
years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  it  was  by  accident  that 
he  learned  the  existence  of  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences.!  This,  too,  was  our  blissful 
ignorance,  until  we  found  out  the  grim  real- 
ity that  awaited  us.  Even  then  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
English  language,  except  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  "Mighty  could,  would,  or  should 
be"  of  the  grammar. 

At  College. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  going  to 
college.  I  had  been  a  diligent,  conscientious 
boy,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  model  of  behavior. 
An  inscription  in  a  book  given  me  at  the 
time  "For  trying  to  be  a  good  boy,  from 
his  Teacher,"  the  word  "trying"  being  un- 
derlined, has  often  avvakened  vague  doubts 
in  my  mind.t 

At  Yale  College  I  sought  out  one  of  the 
student  libraries,  where  I  served,  as   a  vol- 

*A  learned  associate  thinks  that  this  alphabetical 
currency  may  be  the  only  one  on  record. 

tTicknor's  History  of  Spanish  literature.   III,  269. 

+A  kind  Commentator  here  comes  to  my  relief, 
and  says:  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
boy  to  be  good  at  once,  without  trying.  The  eggs 
in  the  grocer's  window,  as  someone  has  said,  which 
had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  Saturday  night,  because  they 
had 

"Tried   all   the   week   to   be   good" 
must  be  good  at  once  and  stay  so;  but  for  a  boy,  with 
a   lifetime   before   him  in   which   to    "try,   try  again," 
immediate   and   unchanging   goodness  may   not  be   so 
important. 
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unteer,  and  later  as  Assistant  librarian  and 
Librarian.  This  library  contained  about 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  well  selected  for 
its  purpose.  Its  catalog  was  an  excellent 
one;*  to  an  author  and  title  list  and  a  clas- 
sified index  was  added  an  Index  of  essays, 
etc.,  in  collective  works  in  the  library,  a  feat- 
ure not  often  seen  then  or  now  in  a  printed 
catalog,  and  the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  the  la- 
bors of  John  Edmands  and  William  F.  Poole, 
my  predecessors  in  office,  who  here  did  their 
pioneer  work  in  the  indexing  of  periodicals. 
The  catalog,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was 
printed  in  one  column  to  a  page  with  deep 
indentions  and  waste  places,  which  were 
filled  in  with  dashes  and  leaders.  As  these 
spaces  without  words  were  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  solid  print,  they  were  known 
as  "printers'  fat,"  and  later  an  estimate  was 
published  by  me  as  to  the  comparative  cost 
of  a  broken  page  in  one  column  and  a  solid 
one  in  two.f 

To  the  students  it  was  an  attractive  li- 
brary because  it  was  their  own,  paid  for  by 
themselves,  and  offered  a  large  freedom  of 
use.  These  privileges  were  not  abused,  as 
they  had  been  in  former  times,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  wagon  loads  of  books  were 
found  in  the  students'  rooms.  The  relation 
of  the  students  to  the  College  Library  in 
earlier  times  must  have  been  different  from 
that  at  present,  as  an  old  graduate  told  me 
that  when  a  student  he  rapped  on  the  door 
of  that  library  seeking  admission  he  was 
waved  away  by  an  officer  with  the  words, 
"Go  away,  boy,  go  right  away." 

To  me  the  service  was  a  pleasant  one,  as 
it  brought  me  into  acquaintance  with  mem- 
bers of  all  the  classes,  some  of  whom,  as 
gray-headed  men,  even  now  call  me  by  my 
college  nicknames.! 

After  graduation  I  remained  at  college  for 
a  few  months,  as  the  Berkeley  Scholar  of 
the  House,  and  with  one  or  two  classmates 
I  studied  the  Greek  New  Testament  with 
President  Woolsey  and  Theocritus  with 
James  Hadley.  If  to  these  be  added  recita- 
tions in  German  to  my  brother,  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  my  unusual  privileges  mav 
be  seen. 

*Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Broth- 
ers  in  Unity,    Yale   College,    New   Haven,    1851. 

tl-IBRARY     JOURNAI.,     IV.,     268. 

t"Jim."  "Whit,"  "Pete"  (negro  minstrel)  and, 
later.    "Brer    Rabbit." 


1  had  a  few  private  pupils  and  for  two 
years  edited  the  "Yale  Banner,"  an  annual 
student  publication.  Its  motto  had  been  the 
well  known  line  to  Kosciusko,  'Take  thy 
Banner,"  adding,  "Price,  six  cents."  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  students  would  stand 
an  increase  to  ten  cents,  but  the  experiment 
proved  such  a  success  that  the  price  has  been 
gradually  increased  until  it  is  now  two  dol- 
lars a  number. 

It  was  a  year  of  financial  depression,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  my  father,  then  past 
seventy  years  old,  but  as  nothing  could 
thwart  his  determination  to  give  his  thir- 
teen children  the  best  education  to  be  had, 
I  determined  to  come  to  his  relief.  So  drop- 
ping my  books  I  became  a  bookseller  in  New 
York  City,  and  afterwards  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

My  first  task  was  to  prepare  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  new  publications  of  the  house, 
the  next  to  enter  them  for  copyright  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York. 
The  Clerk's  office  was  full  of  tobacco  smoke ; 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  sand  and  with 
boxes  of  sawdust.  Isaiah  Rynders,  of 
"B'hoy"  fame,  and  a  pal,  sat  with  their  feet 
upon  an  upright  stove,  perhaps  the  only  up- 
right thing  there.  On  reading  the  title :  "The 
Life  of  John  Tauler,  the  Mystic,"  Isaiah 
after  the  manner  of  his  great  original,  the 
ancient  prophet  ^  said,  "Tauler,  Tauler,  who 
the  hell  is  Tauler?"  I  mention  this  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  our  Washington  friends  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  a  copyright 
office. 

My  father  was  pleased  with  this  bit  of 
enterprise  on  my  part,  which  was  to  keep 
me  near  to  him  and  to  my  mother,  and  he 
assisted  me  substantially  in  making  a  start. 
He  selected  me  to  care  for  his  business  in- 
terests and  to  manage  his  estate  after  his 
death.  A  list  recently  published  of  the  ten 
greatest  men  of  America  includes  my  brother 
William.  If  he  and  I  had  made  such  a  list 
our  father's  name  would  have  been  found 
there,  such  was  our  reverence  for  him.  A 
book  is  in  press*  at  present  which  will  do 
justice  to  his  worth. 

In  the  busy  and  prosperous  years  that  fol- 
lowed I  managed  to  find  time  to  study  Ger- 
man and  Italian  under  tutors. 


'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Josiah   Dwight  Whitney 
[the  Geologist].     Boston,  Houghton  MifRin  Co.,  1909- 


On  a  visit  one  day  to  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary 1  was  introduced  by  William  A.  Wheel- 
er, the  assistant  superintendent,  to  the  shelves. 
At  once  came  the  determination  to  join  him  in 
his  work.  To  this  end  I  bought  the  catalogs 
and  bulletins  of  the  library.  While  at  Har- 
vard College,  Ezra  Abbot  invited  me  to  that 
library,  especially  to  his  written  card  cata- 
log, the  headings  of  which  I  copied.  Ob- 
taining the  catalogs  of  the  Astor  Library 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  "Memoirs 
of  Libraries"  of  Edward  Edwards,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  publications,  and  other  works, 
I  began  upon  the  study  of  them.  After  a 
time  came  an  invitation  to  join  the  Cata- 
log Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Li 
brary,  which  I  accepted  just  forty  years 
ago. 

It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  Its  founders,  George  Ticknor, 
Edward  Everett  and  Charles  C.  Jewett,  were 
passing  away.  The  succession  fell  on  William 
W.  Greenough,  a  scholar  and  business  man 
in  rare  combination,  on  Justin  Winsor,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  "a  robust 
genius  born  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries," 
and  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  scholar.  I 
have  said  that  my  life  has  been  a  particu- 
larly happy  one,  and  this  was  its  crowning 
moment,  for  the  library,  like  the  graduate 
schools  of  a  university,  opened  the  avenues 
to  all  knowledge.  My  official  title  was  "Dep- 
uty,"' which,  as  suggesting  the  "Deppity  Saw- 
bones" of  Sam  Weller,  seemed  hardly  up 
to  the  exalted  position.  When  I  reflected 
that  I  was  expected,  on  occasion,  to  do  all 
that  my  superior  officer  could,  I  was  satis- 
fied. 

Although  the  library  numbered  at  this  time 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  it  was 
a  small  afifair  as  compared  Avith  the  present. 
The  Chief  of  the  Catalog  Department  was  in  a 
small  room  in  the  tower  of  the  building,  on 
Boylston  street,  the  two  assistants  being 
elsewhere.  The  Bindery  was  in  one  of  the 
alcoves,  with  one  worker  only,  a  tall,  lank  old 
gentleman,  in  spectacles  and  shirt  sleeves, 
who  was  known  to  bookbuyers  sixty  years  or 
more  ago  as  "P.  Low." 

The  printing  of  the  titles  of  new  books, 
hitherto  done  downtown  by  the  heliotype 
process,  was  transferred  to  the  top  of  the 
rope    elevator   tower.      There,    in   the   space 


oi  a  icu  ii;et,  these  titles  were  put  in  type 
by  a  second  old  gentleman,  to  be  carried  in 
chases  to  his  house  in  Brookline,  to  be 
printed  there.  I  had  long  been  familiar  with 
liis  imprint  of  "Press  of  A.  A.  Kingman," 
as  found  in  the  publications  of  learned  so- 
cieties, and  had  associated  his  establishment 
with  the  presses  of  Plantin  and  Didot.* 

The  first  thing  impressed  upon  me  was  the 
importance  of  accuracy.  To  this  end  the 
titles  of  books,  when  copied,  were  read  in 
comparison  with  the  book  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  reviser  for  another  examination. 
The  saying  of  Huxley,  "Salvation  is  not  by 
faith,  but  by  verification,"  is  true  in  cata- 
loging; that  is,  a  certain  sort  of  salvation 
— from  poor  work.  However,  as  this  is  a 
paper  of  mere  reminiscence,  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  instruct.  In  a  recent  address  by 
Josiah  H.  Benton,  president  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  worth  and 
work  of  this  institution  are  forcibly  set 
forth. 

At  this  time  the  Library  was  receiving 
gifts  of  rare  and  valuable  books.  The  cata- 
loging of  these  was  our  chief  work  for  some 
years.  My  first  task  was  to  help  in  finishing 
the  printing  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Prince 
Library,  and  in  the  making  of  the  catalog 
of  the  Tosti  engravings.  The  gift  from 
George  Ticknor  of  his  Spanish  books  put  the 
library  into  the  possession  of  a  collection  of 
great  value.  To  aid  in  its  proper  cataloging 
I  studied  Spanish  under  :x  teacher.  Much 
of  my  time  for  eight  years  was  absorbed  in 
making  this  catalog. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  at  this  time 
were  much  more  numerous  than  hitherto, 
numbering  in  one  year  fifty-one  thousand 
volumes.  Needed  help  was  obtained  from 
J.  M.  Hubbard,  A.  M.  Knapp  and  J.  F.  Car- 
ret,  who  prepared  the  Barton  catalogue.  Two 
printed  volumes  of  the  Bates  Hall  catalog 
had  been  issued.  When  the  time  came  for 
a  third  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  the 
library  had  been  too  great  for  attempting  it. 
Work  was  begun  upon  a  catalog,  printed  on 
cards,  to  contain  the  titles  of  all  the  books 
in  the  library  under  one  alphabet. 

When  the  time  comes  for  writing  the  his- 
tory of   the   catalogs   of  the   Boston   Public 

*By  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  Catalogue  Depart- 
ment numbered  twenty  persons,  the  Bindery  twenty- 
nine  and   the  Printing   Office    seven. 


Librarj',  for  the  chapter  covering  this  period 
the  heading  might  be 

The  Quick  Catalog, 
for  suddenly  and  without  warning  appeared 
a  troop  of  free  lances,  eager  to  effect  instant- 
ly what  was  being  done  with  slow  endeavor. 
One,  having  printed  a  catalog  of  a  town  li- 
brary— a  publication  sprinkled  with  errors, 
like  a  meadow  with  daisies — offered  to  make 
a  catalog  for  us  in  three  or  four  months,  at 
an  average  of  seventy-five  thousand  volumes 
a  month.  From  fear,  perhaps,  lest  the  cata- 
loging of  the  whole  country  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  this  Bibliothecal  Briareus,  his 
offer  was  not  accepted.  Another,  having  cat- 
aloged a  number  of  books  at  an  average  of 
so  many  minutes  to  a  title,  proceeded  to 
prove  by  the  multiplication  table  (so  many 
minutes  in  a  year)  in  how  short  a  time  such 
work  might  be  done.  As  books  are  not  mer- 
chandise, to  be  handled  at  so  much  a  gross 
or  so  many  an  hour,  and,  as  before  stated, 
accuracy  was  considered  essential,  the  new 
time  scheme  did  not  find  favor.  To  those 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  Mr.  Jewett's 
allowance :  thirty  titles  a  day,  with  a  possi- 
ble forty,  the  proposed  lightning  rate  seemed 
absolutely  terrible. 

Some  one,  on  discovering  that  there  were 
thirty  different  John  Browns  in  our  catalog, 
each  distinguished  by  dates  or  other  partic- 
ulars, proposed  that  one  card,  inscribed, 
"John  Brown"  should  serve  for  all,  and  that 
the  titles  of  the  publications  of  the  many 
John  Browns  be  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 
This  scheme  might  suffice  if  biographical 
dictionaries  could  be  abolished.  In  that  case 
"John  Brown"  might  stand  for  the  human 
race,  and  the  titles  of  all  books  ever  printed 
be  arranged  under  this  name,  in  one 
alphabet. 

Another  person  was  allowed  to  experim.ent 
on  a  tray  of  cards,  and,  apparently,  played 
a  game  of  "Boston"  with  them.  The  mere 
mention  cf  this  section  of  the  catalog  to  Mr. 
Hunt  would  cause  him  to  explode  one  of  his 
loudest  bombs. 

Then  had  the  library  rest,  for  a  time,  that 
is,  but,  as  the  demand  could  never  cease  for 
a  printed  catalog  of  the  whole  library  "that 
could  be  carried  home,"  any  more  than  the 
pressure  once  known  for  "A  small  Bible 
with  large  print,"  I  was  requested  to  report 
on  a  printed  catalog,  in  book  form,  for  the 


library.*  Perhaps  the  statement  then  made 
that  such  a  catalog  at  that  time  might  require 
"some  thirty  volumes  of  a  thousand  pages 
each,"  and  even  then  could  not  include  the 
recent  accessions,  did  as  much  as  anything 
to  settle  the  question. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  card  catalog  was 
gaining  in  form  and  completeness.  William 
A.  Wheeler  died,  and  the  burden  fell  on  me. 
Sometimes,  in  the  disturbed  days  just  men- 
tioned, I  felt  like  a  Pilgrim  Father,  holding 
a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  blunderbuss  in  the 
other.  Helpers  came  to  my  aid:  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  others,  and, 
under  them,  the  card  catalog  gradually  as- 
sumed a  completeness  of  which  the  founders 
had  never  dreamed. 

As  to  my  home  life  during  these  years, 
the  mention  of  Northampton,  New  Haven, 
Springfield,  Concord  and  Cambridge,  will  be 
enough.  I  have  lived  outside  of  cities,  and, 
like  Diogenes,  have  always  commanded  un- 
obstructed sunlight;  the  circle  of  my  friends 
has  been  most  choice. 

Of  my  life  at  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
with  the  firm  support  of  trustees  and  librarians  i 
there,  and  the  warm  friendship  of  my  asso- 
ciates, I  will  not  venture  to  speak.  I  will  only 
add  that  at  present  my  chief  work  is  on  the 
manuscripts  of  the  library — a  blessed  lot,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  interesting,  as  bringing 
me  into  close  touch  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  I  now  belong.  I  thought  myself  the 
happiest  of  men,  until  by  chance  I  met  a 
gloomy  suggestion  in  a  recent  novel.f  I 
venture  to  quote  the  words,  although  so 
damaging  to  my  prospects. 

"But  you  said  he  drank.  Is  it  likely  he 
has  a  taste  for  manuscripts?" 

"He's  almost  sure  to  have  had.  Most 
probably  it  was  the  manuscripts  that  drove 
him  to  drink.  They  would,  you  know,  un- 
less he  was  exceptionally  strong-minded." 

In  conclusion,  the  Children  of  Israel  were 
forty  years  in  reaching  the  Promised  Land ; 
my  Land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  has 
been  in  my  possession  every  day  for  forty 
years,  right  along.  For  all  my  dear  com- 
panions I  wish  a  life  as  long,  busy  and  happy 
as  my  own  has  been. 

Nov.  8,  1909. 


*  Annual  report  nf  the  Boston  Public  Library,  1898- 
99;   also  in  the  Library    tournal,   xxiv  :8. 

f'.Spanish  Gold,"  by  Clcorgc  A.  Birmingham,  4th 
edition,   London. 
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